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certain details brought out by Mommsen. Nor does he see any truth in 
Domaszewski's theory that Horace puts into poetic form the words that the 
emperor used of himself in the Monumentum Aneyranum. Horace was not a 
pigeon-holing historian, as Mommsen and Domaszewski would have him be. 

As has been intimated, Slijpen's greatest success is in his destructive 
criticism, and therein he shows considerable acuteness. In his own sugges- 
tions he is not so happy. For example, in the second poem he misinterprets 
the silentium of vs. 25 as cullus deorum and further makes the unconvincing 
argument that the second poem deals with virtue in the abstract while the 
other five deal with various concrete features of virtue. 

It is comforting to find that Slijpen's careful study of the literature 
results in the rejection of many fanciful ideas that have been advanced 
concerning these poems. 

B. L. Ullman 

University op Pittsburgh 



The Clausula in Ammianus Marcellinus. By Austin Morris 
Harmon, New Haven, Conn. Published under the auspices of 
Yale University, 1910. Pp. 128. 

In this pamphlet, reprinted from the Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. XVI, the author has presented the results 
of a study of the accentual clausula of Ammianus Marcellinus, selecting 
for that purpose the sentence-clausulae of the first six and the last three books, 
and all the clausulae, internal as well as final, in Book xxi of the Histories. 
The clausulae of Book xxi are printed in full; the data for the other books 
are presented only in statistical form. Harmon uses Meyer's symbols for 
indicating the stressed and unstressed syllables in accentual prose, but 
combines with Meyer's notation the classification as to form and type of 
caesura which Zielinski applies to the metrical prose of Cicero. He finds that 
Ammianus uses both in final and in internal clausulae a very limited range of 
accentual rhythms of which the following may alone be classed as regular: 

T * 5 II 2 £ _ III 5 xiV x x 

The last is relatively rare. The prevailing caesura in I and II is y and S, 
in III and IV it is 8. As regards quantity— and here the author has shown 
great keenness and resourcefulness in securing and weighing the evidence — he 
finds that in accented syllables Ammianus was entirely indifferent to quanti- 
tative distinctions, and that in unaccented syllables he observes quantity 
only in so far as it is due to position. 

Many of the inferences which he draws from the evidence of the clausula 
as to accent, syllabification, pronunciation, etc., are interesting and cannot 
be overlooked by students in the field of late Latin. One may mention 
the accentuation of Greek proper names and other loan words, the dialysis 
in the case of inter-vocalic i, e.g., Trafanus, Aquileia, and in particular the 
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syllabification of u after s and q. Here the results are remarkable. There 
is nothing unusual about suesco, suadeo, or even about aquae; but quam, 
quod, quae, -que, and particularly quies, quiete, quibus, quidem where the 
« is not only vocalized but accented, certainly cause some surprise. 
Harmon here casts aside the obvious explanation that this pronunciation 
was a peculiarity due to the fact that Ammianus was of Greek origin, and is 
inclined to regard it as a feature of late Latin. It is true that there is evi- 
dence in the grammarians for aquam, ueni, as popular mispronunciations) 
and in the hymns and Romance languages for suaris, etc. But, until parallel 
evidence is found in the usage of other late Latin writers of non-Greek origin > 
it will not be safe to accept the more extreme cases, such as quidem, quod, que, 
quiesco, as anything more than the idiosyncrasies of a foreigner's pronuncia- 
tion. In any event it has raised an interesting question. 

This little monograph is a model of lucid exposition and a distinct con- 
tribution to the literature of a subject which has received little attention in 
America. 

F. W. Shipley 

Griechisch-literarische Papyri I. Ptolemaische Homerfragmente. Mit 

Unterstiitzung des Grossherzoglich-Badischen Ministeriums der 

Justiz, des Kultus und Unterrichts. Herausgegeben und erklart 

von G. A. Gebhard. Mit 6 Tafeln in Lichtdruck. (Veroffent- 

lichungen aus der Heidelberger Papyrus-Sammlung IV. 1.) 

Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1911. Pp. x+120. 

The two Heidelberg texts edited in this volume are Iliad papyri of 

Ptolemaic times, and make a considerable addition to the hitherto very 

limited materials of that sort. To the first Ptolemaic Homer papyri, the 

Petrie (1891) and Geneva (1894) pieces, Grenfell and Hunt added something 

in Greek Papyri II (1897), but it was their Hibeh Papyri I (1906) that more 

than doubled the manuscript material and put the whole problem on a new 

footing. With the Ptolemaic Homers found at Hibeh the Heidelberg papyri 

are closely related. It will be remembered that at Hibeh in 1902 Grenfell 

and Hunt found parts of Ptolemaic Homer papyri, other parts of which they 

had previously purchased in Cairo in 1896 and published in Greek Papyri 

II (1897). Still further parts of these identical papyri found their way in 

1897 to Heidelberg and are now published by Gerhard with introductions, 

notes, and indices. The explanation of this double coincidence is in the 

fact that in 1896 Hibeh had been partially dug by Sheikh Hassan, an Arab 

dealer in antiquities, and from his excavations came papyri parts of which 

Grenfell and Hunt bought in Cairo in 1896 and published in 1897 (Greek 

Papyri [P. Grenf.] II), while other parts of the same rolls were purchased 

in 1896 by Dr. C. Reinhardt, the German vice-consul in Cairo, and in 1897 

passed into the hands of the Grand Duchy of Baden. How Grenfell and 



